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in his Jate diſcourſe « on Gin, This opinion, 
| indeed, concerns, or rather, in your ideas, ſub- 
15 8 the very principles of Eloquence, which your 
offie, it ſeqns, i in's learned] Tociety:-bbligedfyou 
to maintain: ſo that you cannot be blamed for 
giving ſome attention to the ingenious prelate's 

paradox, which ſo incom modiouſly came in 
way. /Only'the mate inlelligeht of your tieark 
might poſſibly think it ſtrange that, in a ſet of 
| rhetorical Lectures, addreſſed to them, the Con- 
troverſial part ſhould ſo much take the lead of 
the Dida#icz or rather, that the þ 22 
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che ! E men, and very lately by Dr. 
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polite; it being utterly. 5 and barba | 

* and bounding with every 
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Tees 3 'then I ENVY, to ew the 
falſhood of theſe, two propoſitions, You, Sir, 
contend for the truth of them. en 

may be enabled to judge for himſelf zXetween 
you, I ſhall quote his  Lordſhip's own words, 
| paragraph by paragragh, ſo far as any thing ſaid 
by him is controverted by you; and ſhall then 
_ endeavour, with all care, to pick up the looſe | 

ends of your argument, as I find them any 
where come up in the ſeveral chapters of your 
Diſſertation 3 intermixing, as 1 go along, ſuch 
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that were the STYLz of the New Teſtament ex- 
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After this conceſſion, it had been 
more Senerous in you to have. omitted ſome.i in- 
Vidious paſſages; ſuch as chat where you fay, 
the Biſhop in his reply to this objeflion {of Dr. 
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language acquired by illiterate men, in the or- 
+ dinary; way, would be full of the idibchs of 
their native tongue, juſt as the Scripture-Greek 
i obſerved to be full of Syriaſms, and He- 

: how can it be pretended, by thoſe 
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affirmed to be one cerigin mark 


be infoked by divine inſpiration, or acquired by 
Illiterate men in the ordinary way, In the latter 


_ "caſe, it is. preſumed, . and ſurely with reaſon | 


enough. (becauſe experience uniformly atteſts the SP 
fact), that a ſtrange language, ſo Jearat, would | 
- abound in the native idioms of the learner : All 
that remains is to ſhew, that the event would be 
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be Gratnmatians- call cungraiy is more con- 

* cerned:in;this'part than in the other); yet 
5 0us and-different as the ſeveral tribes and na- 
5 tions. of| mankind. | The firſt therefore is un- 
to every thing but to the genius of 
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Y Hliterate men take to acquire the knowledge of 
* a foreign tongue. 


Do they not make it their 
Principal, and, at firſt; their only ſtudy, to trea- 
Phe a eee leere, xs 
+ the. terms? Hence, when they come to talk 
+ or write in the ſpeech thus acquired, their 
language is found to be full of their on na- 
* tive. idioms. And thus it will continue, till 
uſe of the firange tongue, — 
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© impreſſion, another muſt be made, to inrich | 
the mind with all the ideas which go towards 
the compoſing the phraſes: and idioms of the 
b a e ſo inſpired: But this latter Mpreſlion 
. < ſeems to require, or rather indeed imphe A 
previous one, of the 3 M and 
5 in ative, upon: the wind: of: chan" Wi 40 
Ihe language is thus imparted; | becauſe" the 
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on, thoſe manners: and therefore the force of 
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a writer would expreſs the mixed modes de noted 
8 the words of any other. For ee ©” 
Greek tongue, infuſed by divine inſpiration into 
the ſacred writers, to have been that of 9 
or DemosrTrznss himſelf, you will hardly pte. 
tend that it could have furniſhed them ih | 
Greek terms perfectly expreſſive of ſuch come bp 
pound ideas as certain Syriac or Hebrew 'terms 
expreſſed, and of which their ſubje& 'obliged 
them to give, as far as the nature of the caſe 
would permit, clear intelligence. So that I cannot. | 
for my life comprehend the drift of that ſhore 
queſtion, Shall we always find correſpondent terms in 
a foreign language? or, the pertinence of your 
learned comment on the text of Ciczr0's letter 8 
to Szavius. 10 A 
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= AM Fe — 1 har if the terms only. of 
the new language were divinely infuſed, theſe, 
ö whether perfectly correſpondent or not, would 
be inſufficient of themſelves to give clear intel- 
ligence. | But the Biſhop, ſuppoles more than this | 
to be infuſed for what was inſpired, he tells us, 
was the Terme, TOGETHER, with that Grammatic 1 

congruity, which is dependent thereon. Now this ö 
Knowled ge of the grammatic congruity of agy | 
congies ſuperadded to a „ of its terms, 
B would 
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. methinks enable a writer to exe him- 
PPT ET) part, intelligibly, | 5 


3 I conpess, the Biſhop ſpeaks —of fixing the 
EE, . terms ar Angle words ONLY and their ſignification i int 
ide werpary—But then he does not mean to ex- 
. zhich, as we have ſeen, he expreſly requires in 
the very fame paragraph, but merely to expoſe 
the notion of the phraſes and idioms being re- 
Wired, coo, , His Lordſhip ſpeaks of the m. 
| "6: gle. wards ONLY, in oppoſition to phraſes 
e idioms: you. ſeem to ſpeak en or 
Hel, 5 , in * to W | "1 
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I 8ay, you _ 10 to . for ccbbrelk „ 
know not what to make of all you ſay concern- | 
ing the inſufficiency of the terms only of any 
language to give intelligence. And yet, in what 
follows, you /cem to do juſtice to the Biſhop, and 

to admit that, beſides the terms, a grammatic 
 congruity in the uſe of them was divinely inſpired. 
n That the real 
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"ua here; Sir, your FO expatiates 4 5 
l pages: the purpoſe of all Which is 
ſhew, that, if the terms of one language, though. 
| congruouſly uſed; be ſtrictly adapted to the de 
of another, ſtill they would give no intelligente? 
or at leaſt a very obſcure one as you endeavorit 
to prove by à decent inſtance; taken fiomyour 
countryman, Swiræ, in his dotages; and another: 


given by yourſelf in a literal: verſion of a l 


paſſage of a ſacred writer. It is true, in this laſt 
inſtance, you do not confine yourſelf to the ſtrict 
obſervance of grammatic congruity..> If you had 
done this, it would have appeared, from your 
own inſtance, that intelligence. might have been 


given, and with bac 100, eben a 
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Eh gain a eons "knowledge. of i its, 3 — 
5 phraſeology, before he can receive the full bene | 
tt of it. So chat, unleſs there had been à lan- 
guage in the world, native to all nations, and 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, univerſal, I ſee 
not how inſpiration itſelf could remedy this i in- | 
Ta rank Suppoſe, as I ſaid before, that 
the inſpired language, in which the Apoſtles 
woteyn had been the pureſt Greek, ſtill its 
 {dioinatic phraſeoligy had been as ſtrange and 
ghbſchute to all ſuch to whom that language was 
not native, as the Syriac or Hebrew idioms, by 
| 8 1 re is no . to 
| 101. 8 225 . 8 * | HO 3! . 
"i fc Ae Fe _ that . 
hae ſaid, overturns, or ſo much as affects, the 
learned Prelare' 's notion of divine inſpiration, as 
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intelligence for the uſe of all pe 
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night be tolerable IN even of the peculiat 
Phraſeology of the Greek tongue, and might be 
| able to — 5 in a _— ren e gran 
E pres 1195 7” 
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war . and the dae af Uni greg | 
writings, penned for the edification of the Church, 
was not till near TweNTY years after that period: 
In all which 'time, ohoy had full Jeiſure rea 
portunity to acquire 
the native idiomatic Paint wude wan 

to anſwer all ends of eee ſtructie 
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Bor I go further and ſay, I is ks very 
| Suppoſeable, and perfectiy conſiſtent, with all the 
On 8 on che Erd of dbb. 
een N it is, „ likewiſe, very en aha : 
| eertgin, that they pip. How elſe are we to a- 
count for that difference of: ſtyle; obſervable. i in 
the ſacred writers, whoſe expreſſion is more or 
leſs coloured by their native Hebrew: idioms, ac- 
cording as their acquaintance with the Greek 
1 5 was more or leſs perfect? There were 
| "* nl 


* 


W , interſperſed. in 8 en ee 
Greek: As muſt ever be the caſe of writers who 
compoſe in a foreign tongue, whether acquired 
in the ordinary way, or ſupernaturally infuſed 
into them: But theſe barbariſms, as chey are 


called, I mean theſe Syriaſms or Hebraiſms, are 
not ſo conſtant and perpetual as to prevent their _- 
| writings from giving clear intelligence. In ſhort, 
4 __ the ſtyle of the inſpired writers is jus that 
: * Which we ſhould naturally expect it to be, on 
this ſuppoſition of its being ſomewhat improved 
dy and exerciſe, and which the learned d 
Eceurately (and in perfect confitency with his main 
Principle, % the terms only being inſpired, with- the 
« Congruous uſe. of them) defines it to be, Greek 


„ eee „ ee Wy 1 59 and 
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ciple may be ſafely admitted. All ay we need 
ſuppoſe, and therefore all that is rraſonable to be 
Tuppoſed; is, That the terms of the Gretk language, | 
and a grammatica rrp Jen: in the uſe of them, | was 

| 1 infor . The r d be com- 


F 67 
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petently and ſufficiently obtained by the appli- 
cation of ordinary means, without a miracle. "LI 


| Arrza SAYING ſo little, or. rather. fins; 5. 
ing indeed nothing, that affects the Biſhopꝰs prin· 
ciple, I cannot but think it is with an ill grace 
you turn yourſelf to cavil at the following. inci- 
dental obſervation of his Lordſhip, which yet will 


be found as true and deen, 
| made on this ſubject, 


Logs oe, £20 ESE = 
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; T0 thoſe; Who wache e Se that; befides the 1 
au impreſſion of the Greek terms only, and their 
fenificatien on the minds of the inſpired linguiſts, 

| another ſhould have been made to inrich the mind with 

all the ideas which go towards the compoſing the 
phraſes and idioms of the language ſo inſpired . (all 
which had been neceſſary, if the inſpired lan- 
guage had been intended for a perfect model of 

Grecian eloquence) the Biſhop replies- — This 
latter impreſſion ſeems to require, or rather j 1n- 

© deed implies, a previous one, of the tempers, 

_ © faſhions, at | opinions of the people to whom 

© the lan guage is native, upon the minds of them | 

© to whom the language is thus imparted; be- 
cauſe the phraſe and idiom ariſes from and is 
hy on thoſe. manners [n].“ But ſuch 


E343 
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{1 Dodrine of Grace, p. 5. 
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an impreſo, a peat n w the, was 
not to be eupegddl i. 


A is Mer e this ROO that the Biſhop 

is ſpeaking of an impreſſion, neceſſary to be made 
on 1 we minds of the Apoſtles, if the inſpired 
e had been ſo complete as to extend to i 

all 11 tative phraſes and idioms. If the Apoſtles | 

were inſtantly to poſſeſs che inſpired Greek in this 

perfection, it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe that this laft 

impreſſion. muſt, as well as that of the terms, be 

made upon them. Can any thing be more cer- | | 
tain and undeniable, than this Amati? Let, 

in p. 86. 9 . Toy 83 Mm. 


x . n 3 . 2 
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be hoving 8 you fappole, 4 > Tn, 

| Vip s grand principle, of the inſpiration of io 
the TERMS only, ſtands on a very inſecure found- 6 

ation, 66 « Perhaps, ou ſay, i it is no les HAZARD» 

« ous to affirm, that a knowledge of the idiom 


5 ** or phraſcology of any language, always implies 5 
«Ka previous knowledge of the cult | 


4 manners ow thoſe. to n it is vernac ular ny 


«3&3 . 11 


You bogen no doubt, in 1 your cenſure af 0 
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; to.caft your eye on the paſlage you. criticize, and | | 
tell me where the Biſhop aflerts, that a xnow- | 


. - 4 
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LEDGE. of the idiom or phraſeology of any language 
| ALWAYS ituplies a previous knowledge of the cuſtoms 


and manners. of thoſe: to whom-it is vernacular. 


What the yt alerts 1 is, pres an IMPRESSION 


| implies penn as the tempers, 
fahbions, and. opinions of the people: to whom the lan- 
_ gage is native, hon the minds of tbem to whom the 
language is rnus imparted: that is, if a knowledge 
ol the idioms had been nnn 


the cuſtoms and manners 
iddioms ariſe, and without a Lowes of which 


dex could nor be underſtogd (ad they were ta be, 


bk ws recipients of this * gifr) muſt have 


ply. 8 4 3 2 of the manners, 
Wc fays, it does? We may come to know: the 


jams. of languages, without a divine impreſſion : 


dhe !. writers came by their knowledge, ſo 
"ar. as they poſſeſſed it, of the Greek idioms, 
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and an ſuch impreſſion, for any thing ap- 
4 OR eee THis 
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C toms and manners: beef in this caſe, wich- 
out a previous impreſſion of the cuſtoms and man- 
ners, the idiom themſelves, when impreſſed, could 
not have been underſtood, nor conſequently put 
to uſe, by the perſons, on whom this impreſſion 
was made. They had no time to recur to 
Lexicons, Grammars, and Commentaries to 
know the meaning of the impreſſed idioms. 
How then were they, on the inſtant; to 
their meaning at all, but by a previous e. 
1 1 * the manners, from which they aroſe, and | 


:which. would put them into a cap At 57 ef under- : 
| ſtanding theſe impreſſed idioms OE CS 24127 
f 3x40 W. 705 2 3 Nn. A 3065 2 e 1 35 


0 In u word, the ir 
NATURAL! FOTO IIA you, FP erh f 
Kο.LE DOE. No wonder, then, your reaſoning | 

and your learning, in the concluding pages of 


this chapter, ſhould 3 befide the 


van, ee e e —— of all danger of 
 Zencovntering! it, /When- you entrench yourſelf; a 
Fe. behind this diſtant and ſecure concluſion 
that the knowledge of idiom is ſo far from 
nn or implying 9 one of 
84100 | | „ * 
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s tempers, manners, c. that the very CONVERSE 
« of this ſeems to be the ſafer principle; and 
« that tempers and manners are not to be... 


learned, without. ſome degree of previous 


— * acquaintance, with the peculiarities of a lan- 
10 guage [n]: a propoſition, which though ex- 
ceptionable enough, as you put it, and even ſug- | 


: geſting ſome pleaſant. ideas, I am in no humour, 
at preſent, to Hate n Wl oy a en 


* * 1 1k. . 
E 

t . * 75 
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2 Che, 


_— "I 18 THz, WHOLE, bl, whos. 1 find . 


advanced by you, that hath any ſhe w or appear- 


. ance of being intended as a Confutation of the 
argument by which the Biſhop ſupports. his 
FIRST PaRapox; in oppoſition to Dr. Mip- 


DLETON' is opinion, That an inſpired language muſe 


needs be 4 language of perfett eloguence. "The 
Biſhop. has told us in very accurate terms what 
he conceives the character of an inſpired, lan- 


guage muſt needs. be: and I haye at leaſt ſhewn, 70 


that the character he gives. of. it may bea Juſt 
one, notwithſtanding any thing you have ob: 


oe LEY in your. learned Difſercation. as be 
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" I's Now proceed to the Bilhop's g '$xcoND. Para. 


vor; 5 3 which oppoſes Dr, MiporeToN' 8 "Jecond 
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bn pd aca of the Archetype. | 


_  ©human fpe 
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br polo, That eloquence is ſomathing congeniol and = 
ential to human Speech, and inberent i in dle confi- 


7 E * 
„„ 
W 


Tuts fuppoſes, br the dez, chat there is 
. certain AxcnE TVE in nature, to which 


that quality refers, and on which it is to be 
formed and modelled. 


And, indeed, admitting 
« this to be the caſe, one ſhould be apt enough 
to conclude, that when the Author of nature 


+ ndeſithted' to inſpire one of "theſe plaſtic 


© performances of human art, he would make if 


„Bur the propoſit jon „ Aber and A 

e hogs is not orcs” or eſſential to 
ech, nor is there any Archetype in 

nature to which that quality refers. It is act 
© dental and arbitrary, and depends on cuſtom 


«and faſhion it is a mode of humah N . 


on Which changes with the changing N 
© climates of the Earth ; and W 


© unſtable” as the genius, temper, and manners 

of its diverſified inhabitants. For what is 
«punITY but the uſe of ſuch terms, with their 
© multiplied combinations, as the intereſt, the 
_— or the” caprice of a writer or 


0 | So _ © ſpeaker 
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. ſpeaker of nh e hath preferred to its 
© equals? What is IRAN R but ſuch a turn of 
' © idiom as a faſhionable: fancy hath brought into 


plication of ſuch images, as arbitrary or caſual 


* connexians, rather than their on native gran- 


* deur, have dignified and ennobled? Now Exo- 
© QUENCE: is a compound of theſe: three: qualities 


+ of ſpeech, and conſequently muſt be as nominal 


© and unſubſtantial as e ee So 


* model of perfect Aw one nation or peo- 
ple, muſt appear extravagant or mean to an- 
other. And thus in fact it was. Indian and 


© Aſiatic; eloquence were eſtermed hyperbolic, 


* unnatural, abrupt and puerile to the more 
phlegmatic inhabitants of Roms and Athens. 
And the weſtern eloq n 


+ nerees and effowinae rig or nad tothe 


© moſt approved genus, changed its nature with 


© the change of clime and language; and che | 


* ſame expreſſion, which, in one place had the 
utmoſt Amplicity, POD mh: ages: os Nai 
Ee BE. YAY 155 1 PI” ene 


W race, p. 55 ll 5 
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in its turn appen⁰nm 
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Taz Biſhop then proceeds to illuſtrate this 
laſt aden by a famous inſtance, taken 
from the firſt chapter of Gengfis, and then recapi- 
tulates and enforces his general argument in the 
e VV 


18 8 all this bs ts W af 4 N. T. 
© an authorized collection, profeſſedly deſigned 
for the rule and direction of mankind. - Now 
© ſuch a rule ene pig it ſhould be inſpired 
of God. But inſpired writing, the objectors 
* ſay, implies the Ks perfect eloquence. What 
human model then was the Holy Ghoſt to fol- 
low r And a human model, of arbitrary con- 
ſtruction, it muſt needs be, becauſe there was 
no other: Or, if there were another, it would 
never ſuit the purpoſe, which was to make an 
impreſſion on the minds and affections; and 
© this impreſſion, ſuch an eloquence only as that 
vhich had gained che popular ear, could effect. 
« Should therefore the eaſtern eloquence be em- 
* ployed ? But this would be too inflated and 
87 gantic for the n. Should it be the weſtern? 
But this would be too cold and torpid for the 
Ea. Or, ſuppoſe the generic eloquence. of the 
: more Poliſhed | nations Was to be preferred, 
Wn. 1 i IM n 
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«which ſpecies of it was to be employed ? The 1 


rich exuberance of the Aſiatic Greeks, or the 


wy dy! conciſeneſs of the Spartans ? The pure and TY 


© tic modulation, or the ſtrength and grave ſeve- 
c "rity of the Roman tone? Or ſhould all give way | 
< to that African torrent, which aroſe from the 


« fermented mixture of the dregs of Greece and 5 


6 Tah, and ſoon after overflowed the church ; 
c with theological conceits in a ſparkling luxuri- | 
va ancy of thought, and a ſombrous rankneſs of 
© expremon? Thus various were the ſpecies's t | 
all as much decried by a different genus, and ' 


© each as much diſliked by a different ſpecies, ag * 


«the eloquence of the — Eaſt SOR I Weſt, . 


1 by one another [e].“ 


„Tus far the Jeanne. Biſhop,. with rhe ſpirit 
and energy, as you well obſerve,” of an antient 
orator [g]; and, let me add, with a juſtneſs and 
farce of reaſoning,” which would 8 done 
nour to the beſt antient Philoſopher. But hers 
we ſeparate again. You werdcn "with, Dr. 

MiDpLietoN, that eloquence is ſomething cungenia 


and eſſential to human ſpeech: While 1, convinced 2 


by the TON reaſoning in theſe "PRIOR 
enn t it are is nor. 2 


UN Dodtin of Grace, p. 85. 56. [if Dita, z 8 
4 . Tre 


< poignant eaſe and flowing ſweetneſs of the At- No 


U 


— — — 


or « ſabjec, 3 1 * great TAY TY 

5 our l faculties 3. and the cauſe, you. 
1 | aintai that, as you. conceive, of the 
|  antient orators, and even of eloquence itſelf, you. 
vi {offer your enthuſiaſm to bear you. away, with-, 


x ivliaſm, with. ſo little method and preciſion of. 
| argument, "that Aa cool examiner : of your. work. | 
| hardly knows bow to follow you, or where to, 
take aim at you, in your aery and uncertain, 
3 flight. However, I ſhall do my beſt to reduce 
Four, Rhetoric to Reaſon I mean, to repreſent 
the ſubſtance of what you ſeem to intend by way 
4 of. argument againſt the | Biſhop's principle, 


- the Biſhop's dnss e Than claus: if vor wont 
| thing congenial. and eſſential to human ſpeech,” you 
apply falt to a. LR en chapters 


: paſſions, and ae bir in the very reaſon 
and conſtitution of things. To make our this 
important point is the ſole drift of your 1, 11, _ 
and 1 Chapters 3 in which you ſeem to me j 


1 | 
tk to 
SL i 6 5 - EY | 


ut controul; and, as is the natural effect of en- 


broth you can + e belere chat the 


bas faid on the ſubject of nc 
_ his is no haſty or groundleſs charge, b 
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ns for that which . 


Gloucefter is to be told, that metaphors, allego- 
ries and ſimilitudes are the offpting of nature | 


and neceſſity, He; who has, with the utmoſt ut. - 


nſes and elegance of Traſoning, as you well ob- 
ſerve [J, explaine 


this i point; wg in 
the ITE Lafon. e ee ORR 


F 
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| Wart tht are we to eee IM theſe 


fwd the be and ö of all the "Bilkep 


very truth of the caſe, will clearly be fe 
brief examitiation of the Biſhdp's thebry, com 


5 1 with Fo ar TOUS pon it. 7p TER 
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Tur nant ; hat eloguznte | is Aid con- 
Gp and eſſential io human ſpeech, Suppoſe, fays 
the Biſhop, That there is ſome certain Archeiypt 3 in 


. nature, to Which that quality e, and. on i which it 


#s to be * and modelled. has 08 thy SY 1 


As 4 LETTER TO 


Tor Biſhop, you ſee, requires an FT to 
: be pointed out to him of that conſummate elo- 


-quence, which is ſaid to be congenial and eſſential 
to. human. ſpeech... . The demand is ſurely reaſon» 
able; and not difficult to be complied with, if 
ſuch. an Archetype do, in fact, ſubſiſt. But do 
vou know of any ſuch ? Do you refer him to any 
ſuch? n or do gap | 


Which will paſs upon all men Tuner hs! dae | 
pet Nothing of all this. Permit us 


coes'0 or LAG wy fy ne LESS 0 | 1 o 2 5 
9 f 33 ? 
Can be e 4 e 3 is aka an 
rar erin is fanciful. and falſe. Eloquence 
7 i not congenial or eſſential to human ſpeech, 
r any Archetype in nature to which 
that quality refers. It is accidental and arbi- 
© traty, and depends on cuſtom and faſhion: It 
is a mode of human communication which 
changes wich the changing climates of the 
N * earth; and is as various and unſtable as the 


genius, oth od. manners l its e 
" * inliabitants „„ 
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on cuſtom and faſhion ; is nothing abſolute. in 
_ itſelf, but relative to the fancies and prejudices. 
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0 Biſhop aſſerts there is no Archetype, be. a 
1 cauſe eloquence is a variable thing, depending 


| of men, and changeable, as the different climes 


| they inhabit. This general reaſon. ſeems con- 5 


vineing: it appeals to fact, to experience, to che 1 
evidence of ſenſe. But the learned Prelate goes 


5 further. He analyzes the complex idea of elo- _ 5 | 
_ quence: be examines the qualities of ſpeech, of 


Which it is made up; and he ſhews that they 
are nominal and unſubſtantial. Hence it follows, 


again, That there is no Archetype in nature of 1 


perfect eloquence; its very conſtituent parts, as 
7 they are deemed, N no 8 or realir 
; 8 1 would the Biſhop 3 to 0 bn 
analyſis, when his general argument ſeemed deciſive 
of the queſtion? For a good reaſon. When the 
Biſhop aſked for an ArcazTvys, though you _ 
are ſhy of producing any, he well knew that the 

- maſters. of Eloquence, thoſe I mean who are 
accounted ſuch in theſe parts of the world, had 
| pretended to give one. He knew the authority 
of theſe. maſters of human ſpeech with the ſort of 

| men, he had to deal with: he therefore takes 
* N they have given, 285 ſhews, 


i 
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Tt MN Vina their own ideas of elaguenes, it T a mere 


II i is. not to RR 9 tha 2 | Bien in 


. 3 incidentally the queſtion of Eloquence 


n a theological treatiſe, ſhould follow the Greek 
and Latin rhetors through all the niceties and 
diſtinctions of their Art, or ſhould amuſe himſelf 
or us with a minute detail of all the particulars . 
which go to the making up of this mighty com- 
pound, their AxchETVTAL 1024 of human elo- 
quence. If he had been ſo pleaſed, .and had had 
v0 better bulineſs on his hands, it is likely he 
could have told us news, as you have done, out 
of Anis Torx, Lonomvs, and. Ciczro. Bur 
: his manner is to ſay no more on a ſubject, than | 
the occaſion makes neceſſary; which, in the 


pPteſent caſe, was no more than to acquaint his 
reader, in very general terms, with the conſtituent 
Parts of eloquence; which he reſolves into theſe 57 


5 FEY Fun ELzoancr, and SUBLIMITY. 8 


Bur this you call 4 moſt ilogical Ao of 
1 8 for t bat the Biſhop hath'not only enume- 
rated the conſtituent" paris imperfettly ; but, of the 
bree qualities which he hath exhibited, the firſt is 
 encluded in-the ſetond, and the third is not 2 
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Tus enumeration, you 1 i imperſeB.. - i 


"Punt, I think, denotes whatever comes under 


| the idea of yroPRIETY, that is, of approved 


cuſtom, as well as grammatical uſe, in any lan: 


guage: Elegance, expreſſes all thoſe embelliſh- 
ments of compoſition, which are the effect f 
An: and I know no fitter term than Sublimity; - 
to ſtand for thoſe qualities of eloquence, which 
are derived from the efforts of Genfus, op Na+ 


TURAL PaRrTs. Now what elſe can be re- 


quired to complete the idea of Eloquence, 
and what defect of logic can there be in com- 
prehending the various Properties of human 
ſpeech under theſe three generic names? The 
diviſion is ſurely ſo natural and ſo. intelligible, 
that few readers, I believe, will be diſpoſed ta 


obje& with you, that the firſt of the three quali- 


ties is included in the ſecond, and that the third is 


| nor neceſſarily and mens a 1 f ee 


Bur let the Biſhop s enumeration: Fw ever iſo 


Togical, you further quarrel with his idea of theſe - 
three conſtituent parts of ande and * Tea- 


ſoning upon them. 8 8 


S852 %. a #4 


* Wrar, ſays ay: Lordſhip, is es be | 


«the ue of ſuch terms with their multiplied 


f combinations, as the intereſt, the complexion, 7 
. „ 
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I 5 ;A LETTER: T 


2%. oh 1 8 of a writer or ſpeak no = ; | 
CE * hath preferred to its equals? 1 


Tuts idea of purity in ga . you think 
eee and yet in the very chapter in which 
- you ſer yourſelf to contemplate and to reprobate 
this frange idea, you cannot help reſolving purity, 
into uſage and cuſtom, that is, with QuineT1- 
Lax, into conſenſum eraditorum ; which ſurely is | 


but ſaying in other words with the Biſhop, that 1 it ; : 


conſiſts in the uſe of ſuch terms, with their multiplied 
combinations, as the intereſt, the complexion, or the 
caprice of a writer or ſpeaker of Authority hath pre. 
ferred to its equals — for equals they undoul btedly 
were, till that uſage or cuſtom took place. 
When this conſent of the learned is once eſtabliſh- 
ed, every writer or ſpeaker, who pretends to 
purity of expreſſion, muſt doubtleſs conform to 
nt: but 'previouſly to ſuch conſent, Purity is a 

thing arbitrary enough to Juſtify the Biſhop's 
concluſion, that this une i is not ans, reed and ol 


Menn, to human ſpeech. | 


| Nzxr, the Biſhop . « What i is EIA 
© but ſuch a turn: of idiom as a faſhi i le le fan 
_ © hath n into OS pt 7 


7 ; 1 # 


"Han x, again, you grow very v nice in your in- 5 
| quiries; into * idea of 1 me idea of fabian, 
and 


5 
* * 
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f and I know not what of tar bit: * a word, 
you go on defining, and diſtinguiſhing to the end 
of the chapter, in a way that without doubt 
would be very edifying to your young ſcholars 5 
in Trinity College, but, as levelled againſt the 
Biſhop, is certainly unſeaſonable and out . = 
place. For define elegance, as you will, ĩt finally 
reſolves into ſomething that i: not of the eſſence 
ef buman ſpeech, but factitious and arbitraryz'as 
depending much on the taſte, the fancy, the 
caprice (call it what you pleaſe) of ſuch writers 
or ſpeakers, as have obtained the- popular vogue 
for this ſpecies of eloquence, and ſo had the for- 
tune to bring the turn of idiom and expreſſion, 
which they un and cultivated, into TI 
- 8 17 


1 5 the Bids 1 8 What! is Sunk 
7 MITY but the application of ſuch images, as 
arbitrary or caſual connexions, rather than their 
on native grandeur, _ patties and e * 
$: nos ?? 5 5 | | | 
To this WORE you bs 15 ang n 
Whether ſublimity doth neceſſarily conſift in the appli- 
cation of images? But, firſt, if what is called Subli- 
mity, _ generally conſiſts in the application ot 
Wee it is N ſufficient to the Biſhop's - 
I; 5 NN 5 


4 - 4 11; E T T E R ? 0 


. 1 New, I preſume to fa, that the ſublime 
pf eloquence, or the impreſſion which a genius 
makes upon us by his exprefiion, eonſiſts neceſ- 
ſarily and univerſally in the application of images, 
that is, of bright and vivid ideas, which is the 
true, that is, the received ſenſe of the word, 
images, (however rhetoricians may have diſtin- 
guiſned different kinds of them, and expreſſed 
them by different names) in all rhetorical and 
critical works, Laſtly, I maintain that theſe 
bright and viyid ideas are rendered intereſting to 
the. reader or hearer from the influence of As- 
SOCIATION, rather than of their own native dignity 
and grandeur : of which I could give ſo many in- 
ſtances, that, for this reaſon, I will only give your 


1 own, which you lay ſo much ſtreſs upon, of the 


famous oath by the ſouls of thoſe who fought at 
Marathon and Platæa [u]: where the peculiar 
| Keas of intereſt, glory, and veneration, aſſociated to 
the image or idea of the battle of Marathon and 
| Platæa, gave a ſublime and energy to this oath 
of DzMosTHENes, by the ſouls of thoſe that fought 
there, in the conceptions of his countrymen, 
which no other people could have felt from it, 
and of which you, Sir, with all your admiration 5 
of it, have en a My faint cee at 
Bn time. 3 5 


$03" 1% 
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I $#ovLD here have diſpatched this ance of 
Sublimity, but that you will expect me to take 
ſome notice of your objection to what the Biſhop 
obſerves, That this ſpecies of eloquence changed 
its nature, with the change of clime and lan- | 
_ © guage; and that the ſame expreſſion, which in 
one place had the utmoſt /implicity, had, in an- 
other, the utmoſt ſublime w]: Anoblervation, 
which he illuſtrates and confirms by the various 
fortune of the famous paſſage in Geneſis, God ſaid. 
Let there be light, and there was ligbiz ſo ſublime; 
in the apprehenſion of Lowainvs and Bojt.gau, 


and ſo ſimple, i ig On of Men and Letten 


0 this · N illuttration, ho mans | 
explained and enforced by the learned Prelate, 
you reply with much eaſe, <* That this might 
« well be, and even in the ſame place, and 
then proceed to inform him of I know, not what 
union between _/implicity. and ſablimity; though 
you evilly add, That it is 4 point knoun o 
e every SMATTERER in criticiſm, that theſe two 
qualities are fo far from being inconſiſtent, 
6 with each other, tha they are frequently 
« wee 1 a natural and inſeparable union abe 5 


| bv Dat of Gran, p. 5. 1 Diſlert. p. i 
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14SrmpLLErTY and ſublimity may be found toge- 

tber. I think the propoſition falſe, in your 
ſenſe of it, at leaſt, But be it true, that theſe 
qualities in expreſſion may be found together. 

What then? The queſtion is of a paſſage, where 
theſe qualities, in the apprehenſion of great critics, 

are found ſeparately; the one ſide maintaining 

that it is merely imple, the other, that it is 
merely ſublime. Simplicity is, here, plainly ' op- 155 il 
poſed to /ublimity, and implies the abſence of it: = 
 Bottnav, after Low IN us, affirming that the 
expreſſion 7s, and his adverſaties affirming that it 
is not, ſublime. Can any thing ſhew more clearly, 

that the ſublime of eloquent expreſſion depends on +4 
mn ee en not on hs nature of writs oo 4 


Bor dis Biſhop g. goes ber and tells us, what 
| the aſſociations were that occaſioned theſe different . 
judgments of the paſſage in queſtion. — 3 
ideas ſuggeſted in it were familiar, to the ſacred 
writer: they were net and admirable, to the 
Pagan Critic, Hence the expreſſion would be 
of the greateſt Smplicity in Moszs, though it 
would be naturally eſteemed by e in- 
| finitely ſublime. 13 18 


Hens you cavil a  letle about the Effect of 
familiarity : but, as conſcious of the weakneſs of 
(co he ws 9 


”m 
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this part vl: your Ae Nor 10 1, you fa 
upon this, How comes it then that Bott.zxv and 
many other Chriſtian readers, to whom the ideas Ci 
creation were as familiar as'to Moszs himſelf,” were 

yet affezed by the ſublime of this paſſage? You'll, 
How this comes to paſs ? How? Why in the 
age! in ane ſo many other ſirange hog come 
Ftp the ar thc of this pahgs wis fi. 
line. And when he had ſaid this, the wonder is 

to find two men, ſuch as HvzT1vs' and L 
Crx, who durſt, after that, honeſtly declare 
their own feelings, and profeſs. that, to chem, the 
e was 3 not Hyg, 2 


Bur: more. on this hed of dun re. 
: Fg: ; 4 . 11 & 3 A. b j 2 5 ht ; Phe © 4 


8 hes Sir, 1 1 over 8 e en ot | 

| 3 of Elaguence, though they make fo large 
a part of your Diſſertation, very rapidly: and 1 
do it, not to eſcape from any force I apprehend 
there to be in your argument or obſeryations, 
but becauſe I am perſuaded that every man, who 
knows what language is and how it is formed, 118 
o convinced that thoſe qualities of it by which 
it comes to be denominated pure, and elegant, and 
n are the effects of cuſtom, faſhion, and 
Bite 55 aſſociation, 


of theſe; able be — sf RA: — CRITICISM: 
1 which you: will underſtand how little I con- 


 mivaixhs nem _—_ to be affected by this 5 


1 2 the PS B08 63 $; p KR 2 


1 HOLD 5 vi that e you 1 3 call the 
| ehablifhed. Frinciples bf rational triticiſm: are only 


ſuch principles as criticiſm hath ſeen good to 


eſtabliſh oz the practice of the Greek and Roman 


Meaters and writers; . the European eloquence 
being ultimately the mere product and reſult f 
ſiuch practice; and European criticiſm being no 


further rational al as it accords to it. This is 

the way, in which antient and modern critics 
Have gone to work in forming their/ſyſtems: 
and their ſyſtems deſerve to be called rational, 
becauſe they deliver ſuch rules as experie 


Hound, moſt eee e race of elo- . 
ence in * parts e world. Had you 


nods N 8 * 


14 


> & * . 9 
— 
= . * 
} 4 * : 5 
- a 1 5 89 ; 


attende SOOT PE conſideration, it is im- 
b you ſhould have alarmed yourſelf ſo 
much, as you ſeem to have done, at the Biſhop's 
bold Paradox; as if it threatened the downfall of 
| Eloquence icſelf: Which, you now fee, ſtands 
exactly as it did, and is juſt as ſecure in all its 
eſtabliſhed rights and privileges on the Biſhe 


| tyſtem of abers being no Archetype of Blogdence:in | 
nature, as upon your's,. that there is one. The 


rules of criticiſm are juſt. the ſame on either ſup· 
poſition, and will continue the ſame ſo long as 


we take the Greek and Roman writers for our 


maſters and models; nay, ſo long as the influence 
| of their authority, now confirmed and ſtrengthen- 


ed by the practice of 85 Tait" 


i . . 
N 1 5 1 oo 114 49” 


mage af goo vol ad belt dun; ; 


tereſts of eloquence, which are ſo dear to you 
nor for the dignity of your. Rhetorical office in the 


Univerſity of Dublin; Which is ſurely of im- 


bonus? enough, if you. teach your young bearers 
ow to become eloquent. in. that ſcene where their 
Employment of it is likely to fall; without pre- 
1 to engage them in certain chimerical 

projects how they may attain an eſſential uni- 
verſal eloquence, or ſt 


ce in all ages and countries of * world. 6 
= " You 


8 | = | 
N. LELAND. i | 
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Job ee, Sir, if this opinion of mine hes 
wat that it overturns at once the whole ſtruc- 
ture of your N 7 We, no doubt, who have 
deen lectured in Greek and Roman eloquence, 
think it preferable to any other; and we think fo, 
becauſe it conforms to certain rules which our 
has eſtabliſhed, without conſidering 
mcmhat thoſe rules are only eſtabliſhed on the ſuc- 
ceſaful practice of European writers and ſpeakers,” 
and are therefore no rules at all in ſuch times and | 
places where a different, perhaps a contrary prac- 
tice is followed with the ſame ſacceſs. ' Let a 
Spartan, an Aſiatic, an African, a Chinefe ſyſtem 
of rhetoric be given: Each of theſe ſhall differ 
from other, yet each ſhall be beſt and moſt rali- 


2 eual, as belative to the people for whom it is 


formed. Nay, to fee how groundleſs all your | 

faricies of a rational eſſential eloquence arg, do but 
refle& that even the European eloquence, though N 

founded on the ſame general Principles. is yet 

different in different places, in many reſpects. | 

Feould tell vou of a. country, and that at no 
great diſtance, where that which is thought ſu- 
premely elegant, paſſes in another country, not 
lefs converſant in the efabliſhed principles of rati- 
onal ericiſm, for FINICAL ; While what, in this 
= country, is e under the 1 of Kent. 
var uh 

* 


© nr 
£ 


i ag. in ha other; as no better chan 5 
e e 4 | 


Wæar follows, now, by this 8 to ex- 
perience, againſt your appeal to the eftabliſhed rules 
f criticiſm? Plainly this: That all the rhetors of 
antiquity put together are no authority againſt - 
what the Biſhop of Gloucęſter aſſerts concerning 
the nature of eloquence; ſince THEY only tell us 
(and we will take their word for it) what will 
pleaſe or affe# under certain circumſtances, while 
the Bismoe only queſtions, whether the ſame _ 
rules, under ALL circumſtances, will enable a 

writer or ſpeaker to pleaſe and affect. Strange! 

that you ſhould not ſee the inconſequence of 

your own reaſoning. The Biſhop ſays, The 
rules of eloquence are for the moſt part local and 
arbitrary: No, you ſay, The rules are not local 
and arbitrary, rox they were held reaſonable ones 
at Athens and Rome. Your very anſwer ſhews, 
that they were local and arbitrary, You ſee, 
then, why 1 make ſo ſlight, on this occaſion, of 
all your multiplied citations from the antient 
writers, which, how reſpectable ſoever, are no de- 
_ ciſive authority, indeed no authority at all, in the 
Preſent caſe, =» | | 


wares: the Biſhop had been conſidering 
eloquence ONLY so Fa as it is founded in arbi- 


3 JJ 


- crary e a. weak; 3 Fo or 8 | 


his expreſſion had been general, he knew very 
well that his theſis admitted ſome limitation; 3 


having directly affirmed of the various modes of 


eloquence, not that they were altogether and in 05 
all reſpects, but mosTLY fantaſtical, p. 67. which, 
though you are pleaſed to charge it upon him as 
an mncon/iftency [y], the reader fees is only a ne- 
ceſſary qualification of his general theſis, ſuch as. 


might be expected in ſo exact a writer, as the 


Jearned Biſhop. He now then attends to this 


limitation, and conſiders what effect | it would 


have on his main e „„ 
\ „F 
0 . 1 \ 


5 kr will be faid, Are there not if fe, more ſub- 
ſtantial principles of eloquence, common to all the 
various ſpecies that have obtained in the world? 
« — Without doubt, there are. — Why then 
© ſhould not theſe have been employed, to do 
© credit to the Apoſtolic inſpiration? F or good 


© reaſons : reſpecting both the Speaker and the 
* Hearers. For what is eloquence but a per- 


© ſualive turn given to the elocution to ſupply 
that inward, that conſcious . of the 


© ſpeaker, ſo neceſſary to gain a fair earing ? 


But the firſt preachers of the Goſpel did not 


© need a ſuccedaneum to that inward. conſcious 
DU] Diſſert. p. 80. n. | 
TP perſuaſion. 


7 
* WY th * : 


© more general principles, but to ſtifle reaſon, 


and inflame the paſſions? But the propagation 5 
© of Chriſtian truths indiſpenſably requires the aid 


« of reaſon, and requires no other human aid[z].* 


HRE, again, you are quite ſcandalized at 
the Biſhop's paradoxical affertions concerning 
te nature and end of eloquence ; and you differ 


as widely from him now he argues on the ſuppo- 
ion of there being ſome more ſubſtantia? principles 


of eloquence, as you did before, when he contend- 

ed that moſt of thoſe, we call principles, were 
arbitrary and capricious things. You even go 
ſo far, as to inſult him with a ſtring of queſtions, 
addreſſed ad bominem : for, having quoted ſome _ 


paſſages from his book, truly eloquent and rhe- 


torical, you think you have him at advantage, 
and can now confute him out of his own mouth. 


« Can any thing, you aſk, be more brilliant, 


“ more enlivened, more truly rhetorical, than 


<« theſe paſſages ? What then are we to think of 
« the writer and his intentions? Is he really 
< ſincere in his reaſoning? or are theſe eloquent 


forms of ſpeech ſo many marks of falſhood? 


[z] Doctrine of Grace, p · 56, 07» : 
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+ perſuaſion. And what is the end of eloquence. 
even when it extends no further than to thoſe 


— , CCS NETIC 
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«© Were they aſſumed 28 4 ſaccedaneum to conſcions s- 


| & perſugſon? And is the end and deſign of them' 
. hi ie reaſon and e the paſſion La 8 


To blunt the edge of theſe arp and ce 
interrogatories, give me leave to obſerve that 
the main queſtion, agitated by the Biſhop, is, 
whether divine inſpiration can be reaſonably ex- 
pected to extend ſo far as to infuſe a perfet 
model of eloquence, and to over-rule the inſpired 
Apoſtles in ſuch ſort as that all they write or 
ſpeak ſhould be according to the rules of the 
moſt conſummate rhetoric. He reſolves this 
queſtion, in the negative: ft, by ſhewing that 
chere is no ſuch thing as what would be deemed 
a perfect model of eloquence ſubſiſting in na- 
ture, a great part of what is called Eloquence in 
all nations, being arbitrary and chimerical; and, 
ſecondly, by ſhewing that even thoſe principles, 
which may be juſtly thought more ſabſtantial, 
were; for certain reaſons, not deſerving the ſolli- 
citous and over- ruling care of a divine inſpirer. 
His reaſons are theſe :- Firf, that eloquence, 


when moſt genuin, is but @ perſuaſive turn given 


10 the elocution to ſupply tbat inward, that conſeious 
perſuaſion of the ſpeaker, ſo neceſſary to gain a fair 
bearing, and which the firſt preachers of the * 


a] Piſſert. . 
Le] he 304 


» 
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bad "already by the influence and impreſſion of 
the holy ſpirit upon their minds: And, next, 
that the end of eloquence, even when it extends no - 
further than to thoſe more general principles, is but _ 1 
to ſtiße reaſon and inflame the paſſions ; an end, of a | 
ſuſpicious ſort, and which the propagation of 
Chriſtian truths, the proper buſineſs of the e 
writers or r. did not en, 


Vov ſee theſe Reaſans, 3 in hal „ 
are both of them founded in ane common princi- 
ple, which the Biſhop every where goes upon, 
and the beſt philoſophy warrants, That, when 
the Deity. interpoſes in human affairs, he inter- 
poſes no further than is neceſſary to the end in 
view, and leaves every thing elſe to the inter- 
vention and operation of ſecond cauſes. The 
Apoſtles wanted xo ſuccedaneum to an inward 
conſcious perſuaſion, which the obſervance of the 
general principles of eloquence ſupplies : they 
were not, therefore, ſupernaturally inſtructed in 
them. They wanted no aſſiſtance from a power, 
that tends to flifle reaſon and inflame the paſſions : 
it was not, therefore, miraculouſly imparted to 
them. Every thing, here, is rational and cloſely 
argued. What was not neceſſary, was not done, 
Not a word about the inconvenience and inuti- 
- ity, in all caſes, of recurring to the rules and 


„ | Pons: 


r * E = 


| bereſtrai 


=. OA ICE TERS SD 7 : 
practice of a chaſt eloquence: not a word to ſhew, 
that, where eloquence is employed, there is no- 
thing but fraud and falſehood, no inward per- 
ſuaſion, no conſciouſt 


| i of truth: not a word to 


as you might have it in your power: to be, or 


might think fit: nay, not a word, againſt the 
Apoſtles themſelves having recourſe to the aids 
2 human eloquence, if they had acceſs to them, 
d found them expedient ; ; only theſe aids were 


tiot REQUIRED, that is, were not to be claimed 
or i IE from avine di raten. : hu £ 


3 3 EE the Biſhop? s machen HY 


_ and juſt. The only room for debate, is, 


whether his ideas of the nature, and end of elo- 


quence be juſt, too. Eloguence, he ſays, is but 4 


perſuaſive turn given to the elocution to Supply that 
e that conſcious perſuaſion of the ſpeaker, 


/o neceſſary to gain 4 fair bearing. The general 


affirmation you do not, indeed cannot, reject or 


controvert; for the great maſter of eloquence 
himſelf confirms it in expreſs words — Thm optime 
dlicit orator, cum VIDETUR vera dicere. QUINCTIL. 


I. iv. c. 2. And, again, Semper ita dicat, TAN- 
aA de causd optim? ſentiat. I. v. c. 13. that is, 


an inward conſcious perſuaſion is to be ſupplied 


by 


from being as eloquent, on occaſion, 


* 


| | 
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" by the ſpeaker's art 2 The Biſhop 1 idea then of 


the nature of Actoence is, as far as I can ſee, the 
very ſame idea, which QutncTiL1an had of it. 
Both agree, that eloquenee is ſuch à turn of the 


elocution as ſupplies that inward conſcious perſuaſion, 
ſo neceſſary to the ſpeaker's ſucceſs. The Biſhop - 


adds, that this ſupply the inſpired writers did not 
want. But you will ſay, perhaps, that merely 
human writers may have this inward conſcious per- 
fuaſion, as well as the inſpired. What then? if 


human writers can do without this ſuccedaneum, = | 
which human eloquence ſupplies to inward per- 


ſuaſion, who obliges them to have recourſe to it? 
' Yes, but they cannot do /o well without it. 
Who then forbids them to have recourſe to it? 
For neither are the inſpired writers barred of this 


privilege: only, as being ſimply vnxzctssary, 


it was not preternaturally ſupplies 


Your per- 


plexity on this ſubject ariſes from not diſtin- 


guiſhing between what is ab/olutely neceſſary, and 


what is ſometimes expedient : Divine inſpiration | 
provides only for the ff; the latter ebm 85 


ee to Win 1 jur gr 


Bur it is, An a miſtake to 5 Y that merely 


Buman writers bave their ward conſcious perſua- 4 


ion as well as the divine. They may have it, in- 


Wed, from the concluſions of their own reaſon, 


: _— | + but 


U 
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but have they it in the ſame degree 8 ſrengh 
and vivacity, have they the ſame full aſſurance f 
faith, as thoſe who have truth immediately im- 
preſſed upon them by the hand of Gon? I op: 
paſe, not, | | 


Bur the Biſhop! 's rhe of the x =xD of ts. 
7 revolts you as much as his idea, of its nature. 
What, ſays he, is tbe END of eloquence, even when 
it extends no further than to thoſe more general 
principles, but to flifle reaſon and inflame the paſſions 2 FLY 
And what other end, I pray you, can it have? 
You will ſay, To adorn, recommend, and enforce 
truth. It may be fo, ſometimes : this, we will 
_ tay, is its more legitimate end. But even this 
end is not accompliſhed but by Alling reaſon and 
inflaming the paſſions: that is, eloquence prevents 
Reaſon from adverting imply to the truth of 

things, and to the force of evidence; and it does 
this by agitating and diſturbing the natural and 
calm ſtate of the mind with rhetorical diminu- _ 
tions or amplifications. Vis oratoris ons, ſays 

QUINCTILIAN, in AUGENDO MINUENDOQUE con 
Fiſtit. [1. viii. c. 3. ſub fin.] Now what is this 
but /ifling reaſon ?, But it goes further: it in- 
' flames the paſſions, the ultimate end it has in view 
from fiifling reaſon, or putting it off its guard. 
"BI tor * again, we ha ve the authority of 
QuineTILIAN, 


4. 
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QuincTILIAN,, affefibus perturbandus et ah inten- 
tione auferendus orator. Non enim ſolum oratoris eft. 
docere, ſed plus eloquentia CIRCA MOVENDUM valet., 
I. iv. c. 5. Or, would you ſee a paſſage from 
the great maſter of rhetoric, where his idem of 
this double end of eloquence is given, at once? 
It follows in theſe words — Ub; animas judicum 
vis afferenda eſt, et AB 1PSA VERI, CONTEMPLA= 
 T1ONE abducenda mens, IBI PROPRIUM ORATORIS 
opus EST, I. vi. c. 2. That is, where the paſſions 
are to be inflamed and reaſon ſtifled, there is the pro-. 
per uſe and employment of the rhetorical art. So 
exactly has the Biſhop traced the footſteps of the 
great maſter, when he gave us his idea * 
END of —. 


& 
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. but this end, you 4 is IMMORAL.. 80 ; 
much the worſe for your ſyſtem, for ſuch is the 
undoubted end of eloquence, even by the con- 
feſſion of its greateſt | patrons and advocates 


| themſelves. But what? Is this end immoral, oye 


in all caſes? And have you never then heared, 
that the paſſions, as wicked things as they are, may 
be ſet on the fide of truth? In ſhort, Eloquence, 
like Ridicule, which is, indeed, no mean part of 
itz may be either well or ill employed z and 

| though i it cannot be truly ſaid, that the end of 
W is Ropes immoral, yet i it cannot be denied, 


after than to thoſe more ye 


further than to „ie reaſon and inflame the p 


„% A verrer To. 
wer har theſe mode of f adire propoſe r to them 


bete ALL ca A 


nes 3 ae} nen of the end of elo« 


quence, I preſume, is fairly, and fully juſtified. 
But your complaint now is, that the Biſhop does 
not himſelf abide by this idea. For you find a 
eontradiction between what his Lordſhip ſays 


re - ibat the end of eloquence, even uber it extends 

eneral principles, is 
But to Rifle reaſon and inflame the paſſions, and what 
he ſays elſewhere — that the principal end of elo- 
quence, as it is employed in human affairs, is to miſ- 


lead reaſon and to cajole the fancy and affeFions [Bj. 
| But theſe propoſitions are perfectly conſiſtent, 
nor was the ater introduced ſo much as for the 
355 purpoſe of qualifying and palliating any thing that 


might be deemed offenſive in the former. For 
though eloquence, chaſtely employed, goes no 


(and the chaſteſt eloquence, if 1 it deſerves. 55 
name, goes thus far), yet the principal 7 of elb- 


1 greence, a as it is employed i in human affairs, i is to miſlead 


reaſon, which! is ſomething more than ft; Ning it; 
1 to cajole, which i is much worſe than to in- 


- Jane, the paſſions. Reaſon may be STIFLED, and 


Wo Diſtert. p. . n. 
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the paſſions INFLAMED, when the ſpeaker's pur- 
poſe is to inculcate right and truth : Reaſon is 
only in danger of being MISLED, and the faney 
and affections of being ca jor xp, when wrong 
and error are enforced by him. 80 very inac- 8 
curate was your conception of the Biſhop's ex- 
0 preipet: which T Would not have . o 


#344: 


dertook to Apo ſuch a writer, as the Biſhop, | 
you ſhould have ſtudied his expreſſion with more 
4 and ſhould have "underſtood the force of 
words at another rate, than 2 . to! dare 
done in this inſtance. 
T 1 you will afk, if the ae bes olg gitimate 
why ſhould not the inſpited writers be truſted 
with this powerful engine of /haman'dloquetice 

The Biſhop gives ſeveral reaſons: It is a pic 

"ones infirument, p. 37. It was'an improper” inſtru- 
ment for heaven · directed men, whole” ſtrength 
was not to be derived from the wiſdom of men, 
but from rhe power of God, p. 59. But the direct 
and immediate anſwer is contained, as T obſerved, 

in theſe words e propugation- of " Chriftian 
truths indiſpenſably requires the aid of reafon, and re- 
quires no other aid. 1. Chriſtianity, Which is 2 
rraſonable ſervice, was of neceſſity to be propa- 
. by force of reaſon; in the Biſhop's: better 

expreſſion, 


6o A LETTER To. 


je Troy IT INDISPENSABLY REQUIRED Tax 
AID OF REASON but Reaſon, he tells us in the 
next words, can never be fairly and vigorouſly ex- 
erted but in that favourable interval which precedes 
. the appeal to the paſſions. 2. The propagation of 
Chriſtiagity, which indiſpenſably required the aid 
* OE, reaſon, REQUIRED NO OTHER HUMAN AID: 
that is, no other human means were ſimply RE- 
QUISITE. or NECESSARY. God, therefore, was a 
pleaſed to leave his inſpired ſervants to the pru - 
dential uſe and exerciſe of their own. 
acquired talents; but would not 
endow them with this unnecęſſary power of elo- ö 
quent words. The inſpired writers, even the 
moſt. learned and, by nature, the moſt eloquent 
of them made a very ſparing uſe of ſuch talents, 


| eloguently as, to the glory of the everlaſting C 
- pel. But as the end was not, ſo neither was the 
=”, of eloquence, ſimply. immoral or evil in itſelf. 
1 hey were conſiderations of propriety, prudence, 
and piety, which reſtrained the Apoſtles gene- 
rally, but not always, in the uſe of eloquence; 
; which was leſs decent in their caſe, | and which 
they could very well do without. When the 
ume conſiderations prompt other men, under 
| © other, circumſtances, to affect the way of elo- 
8 e it may Kn, and even W. 
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tor any thing the Biſhop has ſaid on this ſubje& : 
as it concerns s divine n, be employed. 


nge iN then! the Biſhop's ideas both of 
the nature and end of eloquence, the want of this | 
character in the ſacred writings is only vindicated, | 
nag ee ah 
Tux eee gm the whole of what the 
Biſhop has advanced « on this We 8 | 
in FR ors: R 
8 Waar, 3 ab our dice orf fit wk 
4 dane tell us is required in the ye of an uni- 
verſal law? Certainly no more than this To 
© employ thoſe aids which are common to all 
5 language as ſuch; and to reject what is pecu · 
< liar to each, as they are caſually circumſtanced. 
And what are theſe aids but cLzarwess and 
<PREC1S1ON ? By theſe, the mind and ſentiments 
of the Compoſer are intelligibly conveyed to 
the reader. Theſe qualities are eſſential to 
© language, as it is diſtinguiſhed from jargon : 
© they are eternally the ſame, and independent on 
| © cuſtom or faſhion. To give a language clear- 
© neſs was the office of Philoſophy; to give it 
© preciſion was the office of Grammar. Definition 
| * the firſt ſervice by a reſolution of the 


ideas | 


15 


AN LETTER: 10 


: 10 which make up the terms: n per- 


4 forms the ſecond by a combination of the ſe- 
© yeral parts of ſpeech into a ſyſtematic con- 


* oruity : theſe are the very things in language 
* which are leaſt poſitive, as being conducted on 
* the principles of metaphyſics and logic. Where- 
© as, all beſides, from the very power of the ele- 


© ments, and een of the terms, to the 


io 1, are arbitrary ; 0 | 


5 and, what is more, as ern are a deviation from 


* tropes and figures of compe 


© thoſe principles of metaphyſics and logic, they 

* are frequently vicious. This, the great maſter 
quoted above [QuixcTi1i1ax] freely confeſſeth, 

* where ſpeaking of that ornamented ſpeech, 


© which he calls Ihle ates, he makes the fol- 
< lowing confeſſion and apology — eſſet enim 
© omne ſchema virruu, fi non peteretur, ſed ac- 
eideret. Verum auctoritate, vetuſtate, conſue- 


© tudine, plerumque defenditur, ſæpe etiam Ra- 
© TIONE Qvapam. Ideoque cum fit a ſimplici 
* rectoque loquendi genere deflexa, virtus eſt, ſi 
habet PROBABILE ALIQUID quod ſequatur le). . 


Tuxxx is no part of your book in which you 
exult more than in the confutation of this ob- 
noxious paragraph. It is to be e * do. 


9 Dafrine f Grace, P- 5 KC 885 
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- ge tet us ce whar has 


Tur Biſhop, i in > the pak e criticize in 
your vih Chapter, had ſaid that tropes and figures 
of compoſition, under certain. circumſtances, thers 
expreſſed, are frequently vicious, You make a 
difficulty of underſtanding this term, and doube 
whether his Lordſhip means vice in a critical, or 
moral ſenſe. I take upon me to anſwer roundly 
for the Biſhop, that he meant vice, in the critical 
ſenſe : for he pronounces ſuch tropes and figures 
Vicious, ONLY as they are a deviation from the prints 
ciples of METAPHYSICS/ AND' Locle; and there». 
fore 1 preſume he could not mean vice in the 
other ſenſe, which is deviation from the principles 
of ETHICS. All you ſay on this ſubject, oy 
*might have nn well TO . 


| Tars penal queſtion, or Pry” of ol | 
being cleared up, let us now attend to the more 
ſubſtantial grounds. you go upon, in Tr cenſure 
of the learned Mt 5 


He had been Skin of aw and a oe; 
as the things in language, which are leaſt poſitive.” 
Whereas, all beſides, from the very power F the 
elements and ſignification' of the terms, to the tropes 
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is more, rs us pe e. tho -orineigiles. ; 


0 n and 1 are e vicious. 


be n e te: wiked. 


b ie bis Lordſhip bad pleaſed to expreſs bimſelf with 
4 little more precifion — Want of preciion is not, I 


think, a fault with which the Biſhop's writings 


| — commonly charged; and I wiſh it may not 


appear in this inſtance, as it did lately in an- 0 


other, that your miſapprehenſion of his argument 
ariſes from the very preciſon of his expreſſion. 


But in what does this ſuppoſed want of preciſion 
conliſt ?. Why, in not qualifying this ſentence, 


paſſed on the tropes and figures of Compoſition, 
which, from the general terms, in which it is 


delivered, falls indiſcriminately upon ALL writers 


and ſpeakers; for that aur men, who have 


« ever written and ſpoken, have frequently uſed 


«* this mode of elocution, which is ſaid to be 


« frequently vicious [d].“ Well, but from the 
word, frequently, which you make yourſelf ſo 

pleaſant with, it appears that the Biſhop aA 
qualified this bold and dangerous Poſition. —Yes, | 
but this makes the poſition ill more 0d. In- 
deed! The Biſhop is then ſingularly unhappy, 
to have his . Ynſt, declared — 258 8 8 | 


I 


of 


of beisg 46 


| 6 


Wia maltes this pblitiol” Ml more Wh 
5 * that, however the concluſion ſeems confine 
and reſtrained by the addition-of that quilify- 
ing word [frequently], yet the prethiiſes” ag 


| general und onlimited . I i afferted without 


© any reſtriction, that iguracive” Compoſition. i8 
a deviation from the principles metaphyſics 


and logic." If chen ir be vicious u it is. ie, 
can (Talente it 1s fue & deviation, it nüt 


not RY bur aft 


rand prophane, that ever appeared | | in | 
„ 295 3G een 1 Bnod wt | 
4 "Hens your cliticifin Stoch ; 2880517 J ang 
ke evithſtatiding the confiderice I owned th yielf to 


to be i pain how I ſhall diſengage him from 10 


) cafioh calls upon me, I ſhall try what may. 
dotie. | e en of coor 
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; r —— and every vriter, boch ow : 


have i in the preciſion of the Biſhop? g ſtyle, [ 1 180 . 


exact and philoſophical an objector. Tet, ag the - 


the privciples of make. 
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ee known under the nam 
of figures of ſperch.,. For 1 in p. 27% you ſpeak of 
 Allegories,, Metaphors and otras. tropes and figures, . 
which, you. ſay, are, no more than ce 5 md 
ilitudes expreſſed in another form : And your con- 
„cet this whole 1 0 is for the 


ſuppoſed hangs: of their being 46 e en 
the. pr / s of metaphyſics and logic... But now, on 
the other hand, I dare be confident that the 


3 Biſhop, meant theſe terms, not in this ſpecific, but 
im their generic ſenſe, as expreſſing any kind 
 thange, deflexion, | or deviation from end 


5 4 8 


wg of alk l. [becauſe the preciſe ſenſe g. 
je words js ſuch as I repreſent ir to be; and I 


have obſerved, though, it ſeems, vou have not, 
that the Biſhop is of all others t the mo preciſe in | 


8 Ta E 


. expreſſion. * Becauſe QuiacTn, MILIAN 2 


. * wh 
* 


rizes this ule of of thoſe terms, who. ns us that 
fer tropes verts | format non verborum modo, ſed et 
Sarum, et con ftionis, 1 viii e. 6. And as to 


| fguram, 


common forms of language. 1 fay, Lam 


K * 1 1 8 . 


61. . words, —f enough 1 10 take in every pot | 
ble cates and Alteration of common! 1 25 „ 


ute of kneten 3. I Conelude e 
tze Biſhop's meaning becauſe the: pecſße ſenſt of 
theſe words was not ſufficient to his purpoſe}. 
which was to ſpeak” of ati, kinds of tropical 
and figured ſpeech, Now n e mitas : 
ber and other -tropes: and figures, which N 
| moe: then conperiſins ee e 
| another form, belong indeed to the genus of figured 
: language, they a are by n meins the whole of it, 
48 ſ0 great a maſter of rhetoric, ad yourſelf, . 
| 125 knows. 71 | nels 1 from the Peu. 


aan. Gr 1 5 eie bud Tae) ow 
taken him to mean, as you ſeem to have done, A 
only. rt het den y miner tropes and 
| Smile, wh, in-vulgar de, cue adde, d 
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„ Wrti bo if this figured language al 
cious a4 it is, 3. e. becauſe, quarenus, it is ach a 2 


& deviation, it muſt not only be frequenth, but 
Ahh 4 vicious. * The premiſes are general and „ =@ 


| go : Jo muſt, likewiſe, be the conclu 
What Teble, - then, is there in the. word, 
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wently'? of what ME, for that ualification 
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figured language at leaſt ſonietimer deviates — 
rhoſe prinoiplseh anch the Bülnop, 4s appehrs, is of 
er n. that it frequently | deviates ; Heitherefore i 
uſual acouracy, Iris frequonh wicious” 8 af | 
Tix Wort, he Biſhop's argu, it about ade 8 
you make ſuch a ftir, if diadn out in mood and. 
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* Wee is frequently vicious. _ You alk 
when ?: He replies, I ben it deviates from ibe 


cular inſtances does this appear? He tells you 


| this too. Lie gives you inſtances enough, t 


2 his affirmation, that tropical and' figured 


fie 
ſpeech, as deviates from the principles 


He: his affirmation. in ONE wHrotz clak's 


| of mannes and logic, and is therefore vici- 


ely, in the claſs of verbal fipures. ' © "This, 


OY} 


* viation from the principles of metaphyſics 


| . logic, is. frequently vicious] the great maſter 
| £ QuixcTiLLan; freely confeſſeth, where, Peak 


ing of that ornamented ſpeech, which he calls 
* exnucle Mic, he makes the following "tot 


 * feſſion and apology — eſſet enim omne ſchema 
0 \VITIUM, ſi non peteretur, fed atcideret.' verum 

| © auRoritate, vetuſtate, conſuetudine, plerumqut 
_ * defenditur,- ſæpe etiam Arto aba. 


e cum ſit a ſimplici rectoque Joque 


genere deflexa, birtus eſt, Fa haber rob 
© RPO ſequati 4 bo 

Tux difficulty, I cruſt, now 1 85 to clear 
b | WE language, is ate: a vicious. 


J 


Loan. . ic. e. 3. "280 
E 4 Ot 


7 7 | | 
|  ciples of mataphyſics and logic. But in what parti- 


is frequently vicious; for he exempli- 
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Of this we have an inſtance; given in one e tir 
#F cies of figured. or ornamented . {py ech, 


e phe oe "e 


Þ 7 that-rhey. Wauld away be vicious, e 


; i 7 Pk on an en far, folks 
after; and affe 
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e plainer.?. Vet, be 


| {em 9 dere arc pen and Aena 


1 2 a. 4 word. . omne m 95 e- 


heteretur, ſed. accideei. What! Shall — 
he Biſhop; could mean to affirm of rhetorical 


wor ſought fur, hut occurred "of --them Ives ? 
For ir that, ogg the ee e. % 


bar iſe, become vicious . "it 


«aly brought in. Hl OS mw 


happens with * * ene verbal rj 4 | 
| they 
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22 ed. Fee 8 thac his 
Lordſhip, who ſurely does not want common 
ſenſe; and, I think, underſtands Latin, tid nes 
and could not intend . 
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Sri you are cds 


Þ can tbok be confident Motta oo 
ee coho dg bob | 
a ine 0e ert in elf, thaw d be lr. 
* er . of philofoply and that | 
ka ic of th es, which make up the tas? YT 
1 dans, 10h n ul ds nes df alf gte die, 
Wizneſs the very e F ae 
give us, in Vieau,s imd dame. Logie de: 
fines Dome w de ide females. al dat ſpecies 7 
nee Deer, The figurative 


the males, 1 well n fomaes. „Rut, voivertalhy, 
Grammar itſelf, whole: peculiar » affice is: to give 
Preciſion to language, is à part of logic: the Bilbop 
ſays, its Talks are  d14uZed ron obhe pin of 
Logic: But wl, urg, e. WE this do 
dot offend againſt the ſtrictneſs of definition, are 
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1 J bebe e 1 85 83 
what you took to be the Biſhop' s abſurdities on 

this ſubject, 1 hould have made 4 conſcience of 
laying you open on this head of Rbetorica an 
"figure. Ads it is, your unmereiful 

over the poor Biſhop makes it allowable 
for me to lay” your dealing with him before the 
der in all its nakedneſs; and, after What has 
10 1 cannot do it better than by letting 
kim Ke How rhe Biſhop's argumentation is repre- 
ſented by you, as drawn out in your own words, 
and that in full mood and mT 


* 
3 


4 Lanovip "by ne no means, tay. Jon, willingly 
. miſrepreſent the argument of my Lord Biſhop; 
6 wc Fan ARR, examination of * paſſage 

here quored, I muſt ce f he: 


* 5 declares that what ae called 
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